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ADVERTISEMENT. 
TO THE PUBLIC. 


READING a moſt illiberal Publi- 


cation, entitled, TR MRMOIRS or Mrs, 

| BILLINGTON, I have taken an opportu- 
W nity (being well acquainted with many 
© circumſtances that are touched upon) 
Hof offering this Anſwer. Neither friend- 
chip or affinity having any concern in 
Jit—Partiality has not the leaſt ſway in 
Fit. With Mrs. B, I never exchanged 
2 ſyllable in my life. Beauty and me- 
Writ have been moſt groſsly, moſt illibe- 
; rally attacked.—As 


the defender of 


chem, I ſubmit the following ſheets to 
Pour candor and generoſity. 


January 16th, 1792, 
Piccabixxr. 


The AvTHOR, 


To THE READER 
MOST PARTICULARLY, 


THE Author of the following Publication, 
anxious to vindicate the characters of beauty 
and merit, to expoſe the ignorance and illibe- 
rality of a Bookſeller, and to ſtand the Afor's 
friend, has ſent theſe ſheets into the world more 
expeditiouſly, perhaps, than he ſhould have done 
—though no apology ſhould be accepted for 
errors, confeſſed by a writer ; extreme haſte, in 
the preſent inſtance, may be brought forward 
as ſome excuſe for what may take place on that 
head. As Little time was given to the Printer, 
the following miſtakes (over-looked, and from 
the immediate mentioned cauſe, incapable of 
being corrected) will, we hope, be paid ſome 
little attention to in the courſe of the peruſal. 


SR &A' FA; 


Page 5. For Pax vo leves capiunt animes, read Pax va 
le ves capiunt animos. 


Ibid. For, Be thou as pure as ice, as chaſte as Ick, 
thou ſhalt not eſcape calumny, read, Be thou as 


pure as ice, as chaſte as sNow, thou ſhalt not 
eſcape calumny. 


Page 9. For AnTiquiTty, read AMBIGUITY. 
Page 12. For Doxrs, read Doors. 

Page'#8. For Dany, read Danby. 

Page 62. For Moste, read Mvsician, 
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AN 


ANSWER, &e. 


MANY, perhaps, might addreſs this 
Anſwer ßerſonally to the Compiler; were 
he poſſeſſed of manhood or ſenſe, I 
ſhould have done it the former is loſt 
in being the cowardly opponent of a 
defenceleſs woman—adzfenceleſs, even in 
the opinion of the ſcribbling Pamphleteer 
himſelf; for he very bravely defies the 
man, whom he calls and knows to be a 
coward—rore defenceleſs, as being a pro- 
feſſional woman, who faces thoſe eyes 
which, perhaps, have juſt peruſed the 
vileſt aſſemblage of illiberal attacks that 
ever came from the pen of a griping 
YR SST Books» 
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1 
Bookſeller - eyes, that, were they influ- 
enced by a moſt inſufferable olio of 
ſtimulative indecencies, would loſe an in- 
dividual the means of acquiring her 
bread—an individual, howevef, that 1s 
too firmly ętabliſbed ever to be ſtricken 
by the withered hand of a crazy Com- 
piler.— To be infallible, is not in human 
nature — error is an attendant that it 
never can ſhake off.— The candid Pub- 
liſher even acknowledges, that he is not 
exempt from it Wonderful information! 
If errors, however, fall unproportion- 
ably to the ſhare of Mrs. B—, her beauiy 
may lead her into ſnares, which incli- 
nation cannot ſometimes , poſlibly pre- 
vent; error has moſtly adhered to beau- 
ty. In our firſt parent, the great ba- 
lance was firſt felt; the former, our 
Compiler has claimed ſo fair an ac- 
gudintance with, that we are not at all 
ſurpriſed he has been able to repreſent 
it in ſuch /ively glaring colours ;, whilſt, 
on the other hand, his being ſo perfect 
a franger to the latter, makes him cal- 
lous and inſenſible to all its charms; 


cry 1 
- 3 | for, 


— 
* 92 


186 ] 
for, whatever mortal errors fall to the 
lot of Mrs. B—, 


„ Look in her face, and you'll forget them 41” 


I ſhall, however, no longer follow the 
example of the Compiler, by ſtuffing 
the reader with extraneous matter, or 
attempt to cajole or fatigue him with 


it impertinent and tautalogous exordiums, 
b- WS which, in fact, entirely fill the pages of 
10t his production, and render: it an abſo- 


n! lute catchpenny publication, an impoſi- 
tion, and a robbery; but proceed to 
anſwer and commentate on the variety 


Ss of Mrs. B—. 


T be in of Mrs. B— is aſſerted, 
by the Publiſher in bis Advertiſement, 
to have been ready for publication for 
this fortnight paſt, but for private rea- 
ſons (for he has not thought proper to 
make known. what they were) he with- 
= held them. | The reaſons, then, were 
8 theſe: —If Mrs. B— would have cram- 
med this pſcudo-writer's mouth with a 
handſome Jouceur, he would never have 

B 2 diſgorged 
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. 
diſgorged his nonſenſe on the public, 
following the infamous precedent of Foote 
in reſpect to the Memoirs of the late 


Ducheſs of Kingſton Madam, pay me 


% ſo and fo, or I'll expoſe you to the 
„ world; blacken your character; ruin 
you in the opinion of every one. You 
% are a woman, Ma'am—I know you 
* cannot anſwer me, or if you can, of 
« what avail will your weak aſſertions 
„ oppoſed to my cutting afleverations ? 
« Beſides, prepoſſeſſion is all in my fa- 
« vour too; the % ſtab is always cer- 
4 tain of being the moſt fatal; —ſcandal 
« js ſweet, very ſweet, and eafily ſwal- 
& lowed ; John Bull is eaſily led; get a 
* thing into his head, and then extir- 
© pate it, Madam, if you can.” So it 
is, and thus it follows—If a public cha- 
racter, who has acquired a little No- 
foriety, will not ſubmit to the extortion 
of paying for the ſuppreſſion of their Me- 
moirs, When a half-witted, needy Book- 
ſeller thinks proper to publiſh them, 
they muſt immediately be held up as 4 
butt for | ignorance and folly to hurl 
their ridicule and venom at, for parvo 
| | leves 


131 
ves capiunt animos ; nay, Be thou as 


« pure as ice, as chaſte as ice, thou ſhall 
„ not eſcape calumny.” 


As for the prefatory Addreſs, it muſt 
appear to every eye a compoſition of the 
moſt contradictory nonſenſe that ever 
eſcaped the hands of a partial compiler. 
What is ſtyled, in fact, The Memoirs 
* of Mrs. B—,” is ſcarcely any thing 
elſe but an odd jumble of his own letters 
to the Huſband and the Attornies, ſo on 
e-contra, and of his Heroine's (as he terms 
her) to her Mother. The Letters of 
Mrs. B—, he one time ſays, are to form 
a regular connected work ; and avows, moſt 
ſacredly avows, that he received them 
from hands the moſt reſpectable and au- 
ihentic; then, at another, that, very pro- 
bably, there may be an error in the au- 
thenticity of them; but, very candidly, 


2 and like a man, appeals to Mrs. B—, to 
K declare upon oath, whether they are 
m, ſpurious or not? If ſhe will come forward, 
s 4 and declare upon aſidavit, reſpecting the 
url truth of the buſineſs, he very good na- 
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te! | 
turedly promiſes to favour the public 
with ſome more Letters, which, for pru- 
dential motives, he now conceals ; ſup- 
poſing, whether Mrs. B— knew them 
to be authentic or not, that ſhe would 
hold a candle to the Devil: Whereas the 
Writer of this is very well convinced 
that there is one letter only which has 
not yet made its appearance in theſe 
Memoirs.—:So much for the candour and 
generofity of a Pamphlet Caterer. Can the 
Public be gulled in this manner? If fo, 
convert the. green-ſtalls of Covent-Gar- 
den to Bookſellers ſtalls—ſcanda! and lies 
' fell better than cabbages and potatoes. 


* 


The interview. of the Publiſher with 
the Poſſeſor of the Leiters is truly ridicu- 
lous: The latter confeſſes, that the 
« Letters are genuine; but they were not 
. fit to be publiſhed, and had been ob- 
„ tained from him unfairly; a circum- 
«ſtance, he ſaid, he truly regretted, and 


that he will give ſome fmall acknow- 


ledgment to the CoMPILER, if be 
„ would conſent to deſtroy them: That 
66 he 


> 


— [171 

he had inſerted an advertiſement in 
the papers, /ome cars ago, offering a 
« reward to any perſon who might be 
6 in poſſeſſion of the-Lerters, deſcribing 
particularly the cover in which they 
% now are: That he knew nothing of Mrs. 
« B—, having neither ſeen or HEARD 
« her. ſince the interment of her mo- 
ether, ſeveral years paſt.” 


s What a train of laughable contradic- 
tions, and evident falſehoods, are con- 
tained in this one paragraph. The Po/- 
has the Letters taken from him 
8 unjairly— How unfairly? Could he be 
S robbed of them? Could they be taken 
from him by force? Almoſt impoſſible. 
W Likewiſe, .+< That he would give ſome 
all acknowledgment to have them 
deſtroyed.“ Why give any acknow- 
Wcdgment ? Were they not his own pro- 
perty ? Even a pledge cannot be detain- 
Wed. This: acknowledgment was to be 
given, mark me, to the Compiler; from 
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hence it is evident that the Memoirs 
rere already arranged and compiled: 
| wonderful 
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wonderbul candour and forbearance !!! "PR 
An advertiſement was inſerted ſome years WW 5 


ago—the dates of the Letters are only in 


1784, and fome little time, of courſe, er 
muſt have elapſed ſince they fell into 205 
the hands of this honeſt gallant gentle. Neve 
man No great period of time. A jew year 
years, Mr. Bookſeller, would have been Eure 
a better phraſe, at leaſt a more probable its fi 
one. This Letter Purveyor likewiſe 48 
knew nothing of Mrs. B—; then follows ſeller 
an immediate acknowledgment of an court 
acquaintance antecedent to the death of 400. 

Mrs. Weichſel, for he ſays fince her de. 

miſe, that he never ſaw or HAU her Th 
MARK—not of her—the antiquity of this at ſta 


is truly contemptible, Mrs. B—has on peop! 
been in England or Ireland, the gentle. 1y en 


man, we ſuppoſe, was at Grand Cairo, o the in 
in a wilderneſs, where the Compiler ſeem Wl atrica 
to have been whilſt he was writing theſe cant 
Memoirs—this muſt certainly have been man n 


the caſe, and the indefatigable Ms 


R— went thither in ſearch of him, ti : To 
accompliſh this barefaced catchpen q ble, i: 
publication. But to be ſerious ; Mrs. B liſher 


E 8 | 


1 

has been in London ſome time, the 
Bookſeller, is ſeldom at any great diſ- 
tance from his Counter; the Gentlemen 
therefore, muſt have been at no great re- 
moteneſs; yet noteithſtanding, he has 


c- WW never heard or ſeen Mrs. B— for ſeveral 
wv WR years ! Who has not heard of her? that all 
en Europe has—her talents have reached 
ble its furtheſt limits; but what has this to 


do with the buſineſs ? The honeſt Book- 
ſeller ** returned home perfectly ſatisfied,” of 
courſe then, the world muſt be ſatisfied 


alſo. 


The Publiſher ſays, he has ſome credit 
at ſtake with the Public; have not other 
people the ſame? who is he, a man late- 
ly emerged from obſcurity; yet he has 
the impudence to impeach the whole the- 
atrical profeſſion, as the moſt inſignifi- 


cant and undiſtinguiſhed Ns of hu- 
man nature. | 


To make the Memoirs ſpecious as poſſi- 

ble, in the eye of the Public, the Pub- 
limer offers to exhibit the letters of 
1 C Mrs. B— 
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Mrs. B to her mother; but how=—2hat 


eye, he immediately ſubjoins, muſt be the e 
one of a friend. l 
| 8 and 1 
What the Compiler ſeems moſtly to ty, d 
dwell upon, are the Letters—excepting Ml in the 
one or two, reſpecting the buſineſs of ſerio1 
D—, which moſt likely, is a produclive ¶ out 
flight of his own imagination, they are when 


replete with affection and the kindeſt Mrs. 
concerns for a mother's health and well- 


fare; but in his wonderful opinion, Th 
« hhe is loft to every ſentiment of virtue, Wi dreſs, 
„ honour and integrity, and immerſed i lers | 
„in the horrible depths. of human de- courſ 
q pravity.” , Virtue, honour and inte- Dr 
grity are 1nimical to every man, who iſ f and ; 
guides his trade and actuates his con- i anti 
duct by attempts of ertertian; as for d-. ward 
pravity, Maſter., Bookſeller, look to the Pea 
1— Xt goods. 

Virtue, honour and integrity in- ſtate, 
Bookſeller, are qualities which the radi P—to 
could never live on; with ſuch a ſtock, thy o 


they would ſooner ſtar VE——OUr Biographer 0 Impro 
3 ita and 1 


1 


pities Mrs. B in one mbmeßt (as if ſhe 


18 was an object of ſuch a fellow's pity !) 

and with apparent candour and humani— 
to ty, determines, at firſt, to have no concern 
ng * the publication; but finding, on a more 
of WE ſerious deliberation, that it would turn 
ive cout very productive, he changes his noe 


when he finds he cannot obtain any of 
Mrs. B's, 


The remainder of the prefatory ad- 
dreſs, conſiſts principally of the Bookſel- 
lers letter and the replies thereto ; in the 
= courſe of which he very decently and man- 
BS jy upbraids Mrs. B— with being a w 
and an adultreſs ;—where argument is 
= wantmg, abuſe is generally brought for- 
. i. ward to ſupply its place; —call a woman 
mm CC. ſhame—ſhame—go once more to 
thy ſtall in -, and vend thy ancient 
goods. Decency accords not with a higher 

in : ffate. Send a freſh edition of the W—of 
rad P- to the world, embelliſhed with cuts of 
ock, thy own fertile luſcious imagination. 
pheif Improve upon it, conſult thy neighbours 
ci: and reſorts in -Jermyn Street, and if 
| ' C2 thou 


thou wanteſt inſtruction they will give it 


«© was the ſole cauſe of alienating the af: 
fections of an indulgent huſband, from an ks. 


tion from all public favour; the public 


[43 


thee; as for adultreſs, look at home 
Baſil-watch thy own Doris —ſay, Shy- 
lock, art thou anſwered ?—one Jump of fleſh 
will not ſatisfy the carrion that thou 
feedeſt upon. 


To crown this curious publication, 
Mrs. B, the candid Bookſeller obſerves, 


« amiable virtuous wife, and a nume- 
„ rous beautiful offspring,” —meaning 
D-—1!! How caly is it, to hold indi- 
viduals up to public cenſure, degrading one, 
merely for an opportunity to elevate ano- 
ther; did Mrs. B— ſtand blackened with 
half the crimes of him, whom this can- 
did Compiler calls an afe&onate huſband, 
ſhe would indeed deſerve a total exemp- 


favour, which he now has loſt— irre- 
coverably loſt, though years groaned tor Wi 
the time to come, Mr. R—endeavour Wl 
to aſſiſt the character of D—, and by vM 


n makes Mrs. Boy the entire * 
{ol 


L 28:1 
it WY for and ſeducer; but mark, How ſoon a 
lain tale hall bring bim down. 


Having fatigued our readers, we fear, 
with expoſing the abſurdities and con- 
traditions that run through this impo- 
ſition and catchpenny pamphlet, let us 
now. proceed to facts. if 


Know then, that the Gentleman ſo in- 
ſtrumental in bringing this publication 
forward is a Mr. R—1, who lived with the 
late Mrs. Weichſel,* being about her 
perſon on her demiſe, her papers fell into 
his poſſeſſion ; among them, were ſome 
letters wrote by Mrs. B—-. Letters which, 
as we have obſerved before, excepting one, 
that teem with the tender ſolicitude of 
filial affection that one, we believe to 
be a fabrication—for without it the Me- 
moirs (if they merit that appellation 
could have been nothing ? Nothing al- 
moſt they now are.—We ſincerely wiſh 
we could ſay in this reſpe&, reſpecting 

This genius was a common ſoldier, and made his miſtreſs 


live, or rather fare upon red herrings, till at laſt it was 
too well known, ſhe died of want, and in the utmoſt penury. 


the 


L 141 


the profits of them, Ex nihilo nibil, fit— 
theſe Letters were really ſent to Mrs. 
B— with a promiſe of ſuppreſſion for a 
paltry ſum; had it been the moſt inſig- 


nificant, her ſpirit would have ſpurned 


at the compliance? Let the gall d 
jade wwince, (lays ſhe) our withers are 
« unwrung—lT have never offended the 


% Public, I have pleaſed them; exerted 


my whole powers to entertain them— 
« will they not then protect me? Will 
they not 15 8 80 me againſt preſs 2 


£ and extortion. 


This demand being refuſed by Mrs. 


B—, the humane and gallant Mr. R—, 


the noted Mr. R—, allied foes to ary 


woman, put their infamous . blockhead: 


together, and at laſt brought forward a 
publication, which muſt render them, in 


the eye of the Public, the moſt contemp- 
tible of beings ; one unworthy the notice 
of manhood—the other, unworthy of 
patronage and ſupport.-In point of 
profits, theſe gentlemen are ſharers ; they 
divide the ſpoil fairly. and equally, lik 


men of ſpirit and of trade, — There were 


about 


Ls 1 

about two thouſand of the books printed 
we underſtand, about fifteen hundred of 
„mem are ſold : ſo the Publiſher himſelf 
4 WE aſſerts. The Public then have been moſt 
E finely gulled—the receivers ſhare now 
moſt ſumptuouſly on the ſpoils of a wo- 
man who can boaſt the greateſt merit. 
Let them turn about now and become 
the Biographers of their friends in Jer- 
myn Street; ſome luſcious ſcenes might 
be introduced, Maſter R-; thoſe things, 
as you have lately witneſſed, are exceed- 
ingly productive Shame! ſhame upon 
thee, 


Reſpecting the nativity and ſo forth of 
Mrs. B—, it is partly right. Though Thave 
Wy taken up my pen in defence of beauty 
and merit, I ſhall not attempt to enter 

on the conduct of Mr. B—, or the Mr. 
= VV —'s; they are men, and ought to defend 
bemſelves; its a pity, however, that the 
Bookſeller had not endeavoured to trace 
out the whole genealogy, and claſs them 
Inn the lamp, as it certainly would have 


broved more entertaining than either 
| Sad Letters—Mrs. Bon: s Letters — the 
8 huſband's 
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te huſband's Letters the Lawyer's Let- 2 
ters; a lecture upon vicious refine- huſ 
« ment and moderate adultery, or, a frag- —4 
* ment found in the neighbourhood of an 11 
% Poland Street 3” all of which are intro- witt 
duced as a mere catchpenny to ſwell vene 
the book and gull the Public. In one in- han 
ſtance, indeed, the Compiler has been fair, calle 
candid and honourable, for in the very by dy 
onlet of the Memoirs, he ingenuouſly "hg 
confeſſes, that ** error is the lot of hu- Nur 
* man nature; and that he, (the Com- alle 


& piler of the work) is not free from it.” 
Here we will give him the credit, for 
once, of adhering to the voice of truth. 


The Publiſher ſays, in his prefatory 
Addreſs, that he has a character at ſtake 
with the Public. If indecency and laſci- 
vious expreſſions entitle him to any cha- 
rafter at all, it muſt be a moſt infamous 


one. Run through. the adventures oft the a 
the moſt horrid brothel, this man of them 
candour, probity, and character, could notes 
not have ſelected more luxuriant ſauces addre 
to raiſe the animal appetite than the from 


following Playing upon a little Lage- Moth 
"Mt 2 5 . li 


x 91 

= lt—young and in love=the want of a 
= buſband—+s inſtrument to perform upon 
a remarkable good— w—, adultreſs— 


\f Wa an inſtrument of a certain ſhape and make, 
. Vith a large end or 10 —curſed bitch 
eenereal diſeaſe the maid putting her 
51 hand 10 any thing—uſing a ſmall candle, 


called Long Tens, which would occaſion 
a aſſeburge things being in a way of go- 
ing forward. SPEAKING OF Mr, B—'s 
NveTiats, he (Mr. B—) attempted a 
little flute, for the firſt time, the ſame 
day he was married, and again the next 
morning; but it was ſo defective in its con- 
Hruction, that his wife inſiſted he ſhould 
put it up; and ſhe has never permitted 
him to perform with it ſuce.— Here is a 
man who values himſelf upon public 
character a rank hardy ſcribe—a re- 
tailer of luſt an inſtigator of venery. 
l chou deſireſt, Compiler, to improve 
the minds and morals of the age, give 
them a freſh edition of Aretine, with 
notes, advertiſements, and a prefatory 
addreſs. Swell it out with MS. Letters 
from thy own vicinity of Jermyn-ttreet. 
Mother J— will affiſt thee in ſo laudable 
3 0 D i 
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an undertaking.—Undertake, then, all 
this, but do not traduce a woman any 
further, who is as far ſuperior to thee, 
as the canopy of heaven is to thy ſhop 
of calumny and ſlander. 


I think it'my duty, however, before! 
proceed any further, to beg pardon of 
the Reader for repeating ſuch infamous ex- 
Preſſions as are here quoted, in one pa- 
ragraph only, but which, in fact, run 
through the whole courſe of the Me— 
moirs. That it is not fit for the inſpec- 
tion of the youthful or female eye, » 
moſt evident ; half the commiſſion of 
fin is forgot in the ſecrecy of it. Be- 
cauſe luxuriant tranſactions are practiſed 
by a public character, or known to take 
place in private houſes of intrigue, 15 
the juvenile, ſtrong, and impaſſioned 
mind to be made acquainted with them 
Though a few individuals might be in- 
dulged revelling on the envied beauties 
of Mrs. B—, are the circumſtances of it 
to be related to my wife, my mother, 
my daughter, or my ſiſter ? Yet, not- 

withſtand- 
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withſtanding, the Compiler of theſe luſ- 
W cious ſcenes affirms, he has a character at 
WW fake with the public. Let the impartial 
Reader reflect, for a moment, what are 
the crimes imputed to Mrs. B— ; is ſhe 
not a moſt beautiful woman? The firſt 
ſinger confeſſedly in Europe? An ad- 
mired profeſſional character? All eyes 
are on her—All hearts incline to her— 
Mankind admire —adore her. Then, 
becauſe ſhe ſometimes falls a victim to 
WE temptation and importunity (for ſay, 
hat other crime can be imputable to 
her?) „She is immerged in all the horrible 
_ depth of human depravity.” Mrs. B— 
being a public character, as ſhe is, the 
Wcandid, generous Compiler, is more and 
more famous and reſponſible for what he 
Whas advanced—He would have her purſe 
hecauſe ſhe would not ſubmiſſively de- 
wer that, which, as a ſpirited woman, 
he refuſed, and which ſhe would in 
eterence yield to a highwayman who 
tacked her openly on the road, he has 


other, eanly, uncommercially. endeavoured to 
„ not- urt, to vilify her in the opinion of the 
ſtand- D 2 Public, 


1 
Public, Mrs. B— having dared him to 
aſperſe her charadter, refuſed to deliver 
up her purſe, defied their extortionate 
threats ; and {werved, for once, from the 
opinion of our immortal Bard: 


Good name, in man or woman, 

ls the immediate jewel of their ſouls : 

* Who /ca/s my purſe, ſteals traſh, tis ſomething, 
% nothing; 

« »Twas ming, 'tis his, and has been flaye to 

„ fthouſands. 

« But he that filches from me my good name, 

6 Robs me of that which not enriches him, 

And makes me poor indeed.“ 


The partial reader may think, per- 
haps, that, for a ſtranger to Mrs. B—, 
I eſpouſe her cauſe ſomewhat warmly ; 
not ſo warm for her, I reply, as the man 
Who has taken up the pen againft her. 
Infamouſhy attacked as ſhe has been, 
and by an obſcure vender of Grub- 
ſtreet pamphlets, who has yilified and 
abuſed, her, be knows not why or where- 
fore; but from a ſelf-afſerted idea, that 
his ſcurrility. muſt turn out to be pro- 
duclive. Why not then ſtand up ng 
J 


* +5 


— 
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ly for her? Who is that man that 
hears and views her ſweetly warbling in 
Clara or Mandane, but would ſurrender 
his whole ſoul to be poſſeſſed of fuch 
uncommon - talents beauty and perfec- 
tion. I ſtand not forward as the advo- 
cate of vice. No! Every ſenſible im- 
partial man muſt be conſcious that a 
profeſſional woman, hke Mrs. B—, is 
ſubject to a thouſand ſnares and tempta- 
tions, which the private individual can 
never be laid open to. That this Lady 
has ſacrificed at the altar of Paphos, I 
ſhall not attempt to deny or diſapprove ; 
but at the ſame time, for a man like 
Mr. R— to obtrude a catchpenny pub- 
lication on the world, replete with ob- 
ſcenity, lies, and inconſiſtencies To aſ- 
ſert that Mrs. B— /educed Mr. D - from 
the duties of a huſband and a father— 
Turned his mind from a conſtant, ten- 
der, virtuous partner, to an unabaſhed 
gebauchee is moſt laughably contemp- 
tible. On his aſſerting theſe falſehoods, 
he is the means of bringing the charac- 
ter of a man into public notice, which, 

| | better 
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better for him, might otherwiſe have 
eſcaped the ordeal of biography. That 
Mrs. B— was untainted by any vicious 
ſteps before ſhe viſited the ſcenes of the 
Iriſh theatre, I firmly believe ; but that 
it has not only been her lot, but the fate 
of many others, to fall into the ſame 
gin, is undoubtedly to be proved. As 
ſome account, however, of Mr. D—, 
and the Preſent State of the Iriſh Theatre, 
may lead to the elucidation of ſeveral 
points, I ſhall beg pardon of my readers 
for the following digreſſion ; 


“ Then, ſhould not the public 

« join in the moſt indignant repro- 
4 hation of a wretch, who has 
e been the ſole cauſe of alienating 
„ the affections of an maulgent 


« huſoand.” 
RIDGWAY. 


In this haſty ſketch of Mr. D-'s 
Memoirs, we ſhall not follow the- ex- 
ample of Mrs. B—'s biographer, by 
N the whole "AY of this gentle- 
; man's 
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man's generation. Mrs. D—, we be- 
lieve, the hand of ſlander cannot ſully; 
ſhe is proof againſt obloquy. As for Mr. 
C. D, we look upon more as a private 
than a public character; gentleman- like 
in his manners, and accounted peaceable 
in his diſpoſition, till this recent con- 

demnation of his conduct in a court of 
juſtice, for which, we think, he ſuffers 
ſomewhat 700 hardly. 


Mr. R. D (the ſubject of theſe few 
ſheets) is the ſecond ſon of an afflu- 
ent and reſpectable farmer; born (we 
believe) in the county of Galway. There 
being ſeveral other children, the father 
could not bequeath our hero any ſum 


ig antamount to independence. At his 
nt a demiſe, Mr. R. D— received a bequeſt 
W of nearly £1,200. The eldeſt ſon be- 

came the poſſeſſor of £1,500. a year. 

This gentleman is ſince dead, and his 

''s Wi fortune deyolved to his children. Mr. 
Xe J C. D—, who is now confined in Dub- 
by WE lin, with his brother, for an aſſault 
le- ad riot in the Dublin Theatre, is 


brought 
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brought up to the bar. There was 4 . «+ 
fiſter,. married to a Mr. N——<-—, of Adva 
whom the world ſpoke unkindly; but 8 will 
to err is human, to forgive divine.” Ml futab 
The whole family received the beſt edu- 
cation the country could afford; they BW An 
were all reſpected, and all eſteemed. Ds 

| 2 | We 1117. 

As for Mr. R. D—, he was brought made 
up in the College of Dublin, where he Ba, 
rendered himſelf an obnoxious charac- the fe 
ter, by the extreme looſenefs of his man- WW of a d 
ners and principles. With many others time, 
of the fame debauched ftamp as himſelf, 
he entered into all the vices, luxuries, = Play 
and gaieties of the city. Two or three Major 
watchmen were murdered in the ſtreets ¶ Mara“s 
of Dublin, whilſt theſe youthful pranks diſpute 
were carried on; for which, however, ſtroke 
we ſhall not attempt to ſtigmatize any ral {en 
individual. Theſe ſame watchmen, 4 BW refuſed 
fide, were abſolutely murdered in the ex- Bi opinior 
ecution of their offices, in endeavouring of the 
to check the alarming progreſs of drank- i **cifior 
enneſs, wantonnefs, and cruelty. ** Fo beſitati 
* murder, though it have no tongue, wil Wl per 


6 ſpeak 


1 


e ent with moſt miraculous organ.“ 


f Advanced, then, as the time may be, it 
t vin one day cry out in evidence irre- 


fuatable. 


Amongſt the moſt prominent of Mr. 
D—'s vices was, an attachment to ga- 
ming. Through this propenſity, he firſt 
made himſelf an object of cruel! Notoriety. 
Billiards was his favourite game; and 
the following accident, in conſequence 
of a diſpute thereon, obliged him, for a 
time, to fly his native country. 


ies, Playing at billiards with the late noted 
ret Major B—n, at the no leſs noted 
etz Mara's table, in Cope- ſtreet, Dublin, a 
"ks diſpute aroſe about the foulneſs of the 


ſtroke ; an appeal was made to the gene- 
ral ſenſe of the company preſent, but all 
refuſed to give any particular decided 


ex- {WM opinion. Upon this, as is the cuſtom 
ring of the game, it was at laſt left to the 
ink: deciſion of the marker, who, after ſome 
br beſitation, well knowing the furious 
wil temper of both the parties who were 


E play- 
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| playing, gave it in favour of Major 
| B—n. D, at this time, was ſtanding 
at one of the corners of the table, with 
his hand in the pocket fixed on the ball, 
—The deciſion was no ſooner given, 
than, in the paſſionate moment of mad- 
neſs, he furiouſly hurled the ball at the 
hapleſs marker, and hit him fatally in 
#he ball of the eye. The poor man was 
immediately taken home, and, after lan- 
guiſhing in the moſt miſerable tortures 
for three days, he died, leaving behind 
him a widow and three- orphans ! ! ! 
Upon this, a bill of indictment was pre- 
ferred, and found againſt Mr, D— for 
murder; on which he flew his country, 
and came to England. This ſame bill, 
we believe, is ſtill out againſt him. 


Before we finally diſmiſs this %a 
ſubject, we ſhall relate the following anec- 
dote, which is appoſite to the buſineſs, 
and perfectly connected with the above. 


A maſquerade, ſome time after tht 
above-mentioned accident, took place in 
* Dublin 
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1 Dublin, when a gentleman, hearing that 


between his finger and thumb, with the 
ſame arm raiſed on a parallel with his 
ſhoulder, and the other fixed in a curve 
on his left ſide. Guilt ſtruck our hero 
with ſhivering horror, and conviction, 
with an irreſiſtible look, drove him 
ſlinking from the ſpot of conviviality.— 
As the mock play proved to the King 
of Denmark, ſo did this figure to Mr, 
Is: 


—̃ä 7 — I have heard, 

% That guilty creatures, fitting at a play, 
Have, by the very cunning of the ſcene, 
* Been ſtruck to the ſoul, that preſently 
They have proclaim'd their malefactions.“ 


That firſt characteriſtic of Notoriety— 

'a Duellit—ſhone as glaringly in Mr. D— 
as the Gambler ; in that character he has 

made his appearance two or three times, 

though he may be more indebted to the 

hand of protective chance and good for- 

tune for his preſervation, than any claim 

* to 


Mr. D— was to be there, went in the 
habit of a Billiard marger, holding a ball 
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to perſonal courage or manly behaviour, 
The following circumſtance is a ſuff- 
cient and fingle proof of what I have 
advanced, 


Our hero had a ſerious quarrel with a 
young fellow, an officer of the 49th reg.; 
what the quarrel was, would be almoſt 
impoſſible to aſcertain, as he was invol- 

. ved in ſo many, that the particulars of 
any individual one would only be a re- 
petition of an old fory. It is ſufficient 
to remark, that the incenſed parties 
met, by appointment, under the ga/lows, 
on Gallows Green a convenient ſpot for 
ſuch a laudable enterprize. Bobadil look- 
ed ſo horridly fierce, and wielding his 
piſtols in the air, like Darly in Patrick in 
Prufſia, {wearing that they were loaded 
With razor blades, he terrified his youth- 
ful opponent to ſuch a degree, that he 
immediately took to his heels, and was 
purſued by the other all the way, till 
they reached the ſtreets of Dublin. This 
circumſtance, of courſe, alone eſtabliſh- 
ed our hero, in the opinion of the world, 

as 
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ic, az a man of honour, of courage, and of 
h- gallantry. 
Ve | 

So much for the character and ſucceſs 

of a Duelliſt. 
1 4 | 
g. Alfter the miſerable death of the poor 
of: WE Billiard-marker, Mr. D—, as already 
ol. mentioned, came to London, where he 
of WS foon run out the remaining part of his 
re- ſmall patrimony. Soon after his arrival 
nt nin the metropolis, he was almoſt deſti- 
ics Wa tute. The reſpectability of his family 
vs, WE infured him a dinner among his Hiber- 
for nian acquaintance, otherwiſe he was a i f 
k- WE mere wanderer, and exiſted how and bl 
his where he could. An object of melan- Ig | 
14 RS choly and inactivity, as he knew he 'Þ 
led then was, he at laſt reſolved, though | 
h- WS not without many hard ſtruggles with Wl. 
he native pride and ignorant conſequence, 1 
vas do get upon the Stage, as his only and laſt 0 | 
till reſource - For this purpoſe, he placed = 
his WG himſelf under the tuition of Macklin, ft 
h- and after much preparing and parotting, 
ld, be made. his appearance in Othello on i 
as 5 | the 
| 


* 
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the boards of Covent Garden—his figure = 
on the ſtage is certainly favorable, he n 
though in his appearance off, he has don 1 
more the reſemblance of a Hair-dreſſer or he m 
Valet de Chambre, than a gentleman—in offer; 
point of theatrical merit he could never and.: 
boaſt of much in this preſent inſtance this 
he entirely failed When the diſappointed huſh 
Moor was retiring diſconſolately to his mark 
drefling-rooms, he was encountered by of ret 
his veteran tutor, who, with much every 
ſatire and aſperity, ſo natural to his neck 
diſpoſition, ſneeringly aſked our novice, fore 
what had become of the So, and the place, 
bor's that he had taken ſuch indefatigable burroz 
pains. to teach him. The impetuoſit) robe 
of D—'s temper, and ſoured by his re- conſic 
cent failure of ſucceſs, was ſo rouſed at ¶ of tin 
the cutting manner of this reproach, that ¶ or rep 
he unſheathed the inſtrument he had on 
his ſide, and appealing to a friend, aſked BW Mr, 
him, I be ſhould annibilate the wretch ?” Wi cagen 
he did not attend, however, for an an- ¶ the or 
ſwer, but would have diſpatched his aged our h. 
monitor, had not the bye-ſtanders very made 


timely and ſpiritedly interfered. W the « 


After 


C 3t 1 

After our hero's failure in Otello, 
he never appeared again upon the Lon+ 
don boards. Some time after his attempt, 
he met with Mr. and Mrs. Crawford, who 
offered to take him with them to Ireland, 
and procure him an engagement. By 
this time his friends had contrived to 
huſh up the murder of the Billiards 
marker, by which he had an opportunity 
of returning to his native country, with 


%_ 


;h every reliance, that for this offence, his 
is neck was in no imminent danger. Be- 
e, fore his importation, however, took 
he place, he conſidered it very neceſſary to 
le borrow a part of Mr. Crawford's ward- 
ty robe; for his own, at that time, was ſo 
re- conſiderably damaged by the hard hand 
at of time, as to render it unfit for ſervice 
lat or NE 

on | 

ced Mr. and Mrs. Crawford having an en- 
: gagement to play in Cork, previous to 
an- the one that was to take place in Dublin, 
ged our hero accompanied them thither, and 
er nade his firſt appearance in that city in 
; de character of young ' Norva/—here 
ter 
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was more prudent than the former, in 


engaged by Ryder to play in Crow-ſtrect 


on the London boards—Being in poſſel- 


CF + T 
being among his own flock, he was more 
favorably received; and as his laſt choice 


reſpect to the contraſted difficulties of 
the two characters, he met with a con- 
fiderable ſhare of applauſe. After play- 
ing here ſome little time, under the 
tuition of his worthy patroneſs, he at- 
tended her to Dublin, where he was 


theatre. Here he made his firſt appear- 
ance in Lord Townly, and was likewile 
favorably received. After this period, he 
roſe by degrees, and was moftly in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the firſt line of characters. 


In the ſame theatre with our hero was 
Mrs. IL, the once celebrated Mits 
B—, who formerly led the comic train 


ſion of ſome property bequeathed to her 
by Mr. L—;, and being moreover an ex- 


cellent actreſs, and a wonderful favourite, 5 Th 
Mr. D laid inſtant ſtorm to her affec- 1 


tion, and carried the citadel in tu A 


months after the death of the late gover- ö 
4 no 
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nor. On this event taking place, he be- 
came of ſome conſequence in the theatre; 
and entirely, from the merit of his wife, 
came into the receipt of 20. a week. 
About this period, the circumſtances 
and popularity of poor Ryder, the then 
manager of the Crow-itreet Theatre, be- 
gan to decline The folly and extrava- 
gance of his wife and family precipitated 
him into a thouſand embaraſſments and 
inconveniencies. D— and his wife ſe- 
cretly ſeized this opportunity of aggran- 
diſing themſelves, and being in poſſeſſion 
of conſiderable intereſt, they very eaſily 
ouſted the unfortunate Ryder. After 
this unhappy excluſion from his manage- 
ment and property, his life was a con- 
tinued ſeries of diſaſters and misfortunes, 
which ended at laſt in miſery and death, 


brought on by melancholy and extreme 


di a 
he iſtreſs 


1 ex- 


5 The Iriſh theatre is ſuppoſed to be the 


Foc: hot-bed for actors once it might have 
been—The Barry's and the Moſſop's in- 
| 740008 i i 
deed ſurprized us. In its preſent ſtate, 
over : | 
F 'however, 


1 
however, it can ſcarcely be plated in 
competition with the moſt inſignificant 
of our provincial theatres, in point of 
acting. OReilly was their laſt good 
actor Cherry, who followed in point of 
merit, has emigrated to the Vork thea- 
tre. The only man remaining, who 
has any claim to the public favor, is 
Mr. Palmer, brother to thoſe of the Hay. 
market Theatre. The pooreſt ſtrollers 
now ſurpaſs them To what is all this 
owing ?—Nothing, I reply, but the ty- 
ranny and proverbial ill- principles of the 
preſent Manager. 


The Iriſh theatre is elegant and com- 
modious—ſo very large as to contain 300. 
yet the writer of this has been preſent 
when the curtain has been drawn up to 
a leſs receipt than twenty ſhillings. 
Aſtley, with his mumming, miſerable 
group, attracts both numbers and fa- 
ſhion. D—'is almoſt every evening 
witneſs to a moſt © beggarly account of 
empty boxes.” — Thoſe boards where 


Barry ſweetly uttered the plaintive lines 
$ ws Wap of 


* 
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of _— Moſſop breathed the 
ſpirit of revenge in Zanga, are deſerted 
to behold a ſet of tumblers. That ſame 
ſtage, in fact, abandoned and deſpiſed 
from the ill- conduct of the Patentee— 
Nay, ſo much deteſtation is the preſent 
Manager held in, even by the very rab- 
ble, that whenever he makes his appear- 
ance in his box, they univerſally cry 
out, A groan, a groan for D—,” and 


2 galling groan in conſequence is ſure to 
come forth. 


_ Young people who are attached to, 
and have imbibed the furor of the ſtage, 


are eager to tread the boards of any 


theatre, where they can indulge them- 


ſelves in their favourite paſſion. Country 


actors likewiſe, anxious to emerge from 
the obſcurity of a barn, faſcinated by the 
promiſe of a ſhadowy profit, and pant- 
ing to exhibit their great powers on a 
Theatre Royal, have been allured over the 
water, and then repented of their folly 
when it is found too late and irretrieva- 
ble.—If they continue there, they are 
3 almoſt 
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almoſt ſure to ſtarve, and to be deſpiſed. 
—If they return, they ſoon find them- 
ſelves immured in a prifon for running, 
in fact, from poverty and contempt. In 
order then, that the amateurs of the 
Drama may not be deceived in their pur- 
ſuits, I will proceed to inform them / 

the preſent State of the Management, Rules, 
Orders, and ſo forth, of the Iriſh Theatre. 


Mr. D, in the firſt place, cannot boaſt 
of a ſhilling forward in the world. It 
depends therefore on the ſucceſs of the 
houſes whether he can pay his per- 
. formers or not; even if inclination ſpurred 
him to the enterprize, which we are 
very ſorry to obſerve, is very ſeldom the 
caſe indeed—beſides, his violent pro- 
penſity to gambling puts it out of his 
power to be certain of any acquiſition 
for a moment To encourage which, he 
has nightly ſuppers in the theatre when 
the performances are over, at which Sit 
V— H--, G- M, and the moſt noto- 
rious gameſters are invited. Theſe 
nocturnal meetings continue in _ 

8 4 til 


till t 
other 
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himſe 
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both 
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naſter. 
of the 
engage 
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| eight 
agreed 
a uri. 
| that h. 


week 
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till the morning—but Mr. R— ſays 
otherwiſe—it is Mrs. B—, and not theſe 
ſons of revelry that alienate the affettions of 
an indulgent huſband and a tender father. 


= Mr. D— very ſeldom croſſes the water 
/ A himſelf to engage his performers for the 
vinter ſeaſon, ——Mr. Kennedy was for- 
merly deputed to execute this office, but 
both aſhamed of his employment and 
his employer, he has ſince gone into 
buſineſs, and is now very. rapidly re- 
covering that character which he lately 
loſt, by being the tool of Mr. D—. 
—The perſon, however, now employed, 
is Mr. D-—n, a man grown grey in 
W iniquity—an abſolute theatrical kidnap- 
per—a fit ſervant, in ſhort, for ſuch a 
© after. But to proceed: When any one 
Jof the dramatic tribe propoſes a mutual 


hen eme that they ſhall have four, ſix, or 

Weight pounds per week. This being 
WT 4greed on, the poor deluded actor ſigns 
( W71tten article, the purport of which is, 
that he ſhall have ſuch and ſuch ſum per 
week for his performances, ſubmitting 
himſelf 


engagement to hie worthy Deputy, he will 
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| | in. 
himſelf to the rules and regulations of bs T 
the Theatre. The reader, at the ſame w 5 
time, muſt obſerve, that neither the 285 
rules or regulations are ſpecified in the fix x 
articles. Another circumſtance to be times 
very particularly obſerved, is, © that ſuch pay i 
© and ſuch ſalary is to be paid on or befor: pence 
„the 26th of May ''—So far good. The like 
Aclor's hopes and expectations, elevated poun' 
by ſo reſpectable and profitable an en- It mu 
gagement, ſteers his courſe to the ſweet WW that 
city of Dublin; and, in his way, con- dom | 
gratulates himſelf in his own mind, the h 
that he is going to the land of hoi- Wl expen 
pitality, where he ſhall have his ſkin ones, 
full of claret; and where, from the more. 
receipt of ſo good a ſalary, he will BY gentr) 
be enabled to live and ſupport the buted 
character and conſequence of a genie. Cuſton 
man Good again — Alas! poor deluded Jer for 
wretch. Suppoſing then, for ſuppoli- WW idea 0 
tion ſake, that the actor is to have {ix i brand 
pounds a week ; in the firſt place, the 

Manager plays but zhree times a week, 1 
and its no play, no pay; ſometimes, if i Vas ob 


is froſty or unfavourable weather, only 


/wice, The houſe is frequently ſo * 
. t in, 
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thin, that it is as frequently diſmiſſed; 


on ſuch an event, the performer receives 
# pay. Meeting theſe circumſtances, 


c Wl fix pounds is reduced to three, often- 
times to two. Then again, half of the 
pay is flopped towards defraying the ex- 
pences of his benefit, which he muſt take, 
like it or not; that reduces it to one 
pound ten ſhillings, or to one pound. 
It muſt be obſerved too, in this inſtance, 
that the moſt favourite performer ſel- 
dom gets above an hundred pounds in 

the houſe on his benefit night. The 
expences are ſixty guineas, beſides extra 
Jones, which generally amount to twelve 
more. Then, again and again, the Irith 
entry, notwithſtanding: all their attri- 
buted generoſity and hoſpitality, have a 
WT cuſtom of taking tickets from a perform- 


uded er for his benefit, and never having an 
poll. idea of paying for them. So it is, or 
0 1 brand me by the name of Villain. 

, the 

week, 


Was obliged to make uſe of the follow- 
ing 
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however, half way, the actor's ſalary of 


B— tt, the late Norwich Manager, 
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Manager, with the moſt apparent friend- 


him of ſixty guineas more than he ex- 
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ing ſtratagem to obtain even the charges dus 
of the houſe at his benefit: Finding WW:1.. ch 
himſelf unlikely, though a very uſeful 3 LE bes 
actor, and a native of Ireland, to make 

any profit of his engagement, he made 
the following propoſition to D—: That 
if it was agreeable to him, he would 
ſettle accounts, and cancel the articles, 
thereby diſburthening him from a heavy 
ſalary, and an unneceſſary charge; the 
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ſhip and complacency, acquieſced in the 
propoſition, and thereupon a mutual 
ſtatement of accounts was agreed upon : 
When, to B—tt's great ſurpriſe, it ap. Wieſe. a 
peared that there was a balance againit Wl 


pected. What is this for?“ exclaim- 


ed B-; The charges of your benefit, ; by c 


replied the Manager. Why, I have We of f. 
had none, rejoined the other. But 
„ you may, Sir, if you pleaſe,” returned 
D— ; for take one or not, it muſt be 
„ paid for.” The performer, finding 
himſelf at a nonplus, ſubmitted to th 
neceſſity of taking a benefit; but con- 


{cious 
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Wthe charges, he made an affected diſplay 
f his benevolence, by advertiſing that 
Joe profits of that night were to be ap- 
Wpropriated to a certain public charity. 
he icheme ſucceeded, and the actor 
Was thereby enabled not only to pay the 
Manager his charges, but alſo to put a 
Wufficient overplus in his pocket to bring 
Wim over to England, 
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From the aforeſaid ſtatement, then, it 
$ proved, that the pleaſing ſix pounds 
| fl week dwindles ſometimes to one. But 
eſe are not all the deductions; the 
| "His as yet, have paſſed unmention- 
for it muſt be underſtood that Mr. 
@— conliders himſelf as remarkably ill 
| Ned, if the Prompter does not ſhew a 
Wit of forty pounds a week for forfeits; 
8 cale of failure, the inevitable conſe- 
Pence is a broken head. The pay-day 
| ls on Saturday; the firſt thing the 
nager does, when he comes to the 
| Katre, is to aſk for the Forſeit Book ; if 
ſum total does not anſwer his ex- 


© pecta- 


N ſcious that he could not produce half 
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peRations, down goes the Prompler : he, 
poor fellow, takes his meaſure on the 
ſtage in half a moment. Therefore, 
what with playing ſo ſeldom, with 
ſtoppages for a benefit, with forfeits, 
and ſo forth, the actor generally re- 
ceives the enormous ſum of fifteen hu. 
lings a week. | 


At Drury-Lane there are no forfeits; 
at Covent-Garden, very few; at all other 
theatres they are ſcarce. Mancheſter, 
next to Dublin, is the moſt diflingii/he 
for them; there they give their per- 
formers, though a Theatre-Royal, the 
ſum of fifteen ſhillings a week, only ex: 
acting, at the ſame time, forfeits on the 
moſt frivolous pretences ; the ſum total 
of which, however, goes to purchakſ 
Banks, the Manager, an evening's bets 
ſteak, at the Bull's Head bar. 
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The following Account, to the beſt of our 
Recollection, is a Statement of the Forfeits 
annexed to an Engagement at the Dublin 


Theatre. 


Refuſing a part, firſt time, £8 [8% 
On a ſecond refuſal, it depends on the 

option of the Manager to diſcharge 

you. 


Looking through the green curtain - o 10 6 
Being abſent in any ſcene of the play 


at rehearſal, - - 1.018: © 
Not being ready on the time of be- 

ginning, - - - o 10 6 
Coming to buſineſs intoxicated 5 © © 
Looking at the Viceroy, when he comes | 

to the play, © = - - 0 10 6 


Going on the ſtage improperly dreſſed, 


(though there is not a decent coat in the 
whole wardrobe ), . - o 10 6 
Playing imperfect, - - 1 1 8 
striking, or returning a blow in the 
theatre, — - 8 8:0 
Cum multis aliis, &c. 


To convince my readers how intent 
he Manager always is, in point of for- 
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pended on as a fact: 


- On a new overture being played in 
Crow-ſtreet Theatre, Mr. D—, as he 
was ſquinting through his glaſs from 
the Manager's box, very ſagaciouſly ob- 
ſerved that the Horns did not play; irri- 
tated at this ſuppoſed negle&, he flew 
to the door of the box, which leads be- 
hind the ſcenes, and enquired of Hitch- 
cock, the poor pitiful prompter, What 
was the reaſon the horns did not play!“ 
He immediately ran to Giordani, who 
preſided on this occaſion at the harpſ- 
chord, and repeated his maſter's enquiry; 
the other deſired the inquiſitive Prompter 
not to trouble himſelf about the but 
neſs; for that the horns, in ſuch a part 
of the overture, had a H. A ref,” 
rejoined the ſenfible Manager, when tht 
embaſſy was delivered, ** then, Sir, | 
e inſiſt on the horns being forfeited ; fol, 
„dnn me, if any man ſhall have ti 
&* eaſt reſt in my Theatre,” 
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feits, the following anecdote may be de. 
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When Mr. D— engages a perſon of 
any merit, but finds, on a trial, that he 
does not prove the favourite he wiſhes 
or expected, or takes the leaſt pique 
againſt him, he immediately endeavours 
to make him unhappy, and enrich him- 


ſelf, by ſending him ſuch and ſuch parts, 


which he 1s very certain he will not ac- 
cept of, and thereby makes him incur a 
forfeit of five pounds. The reader, per- 
haps, on this occaſion may obſerve, why 
will the actor ſubmit to this impoſition ? 
In reply, I ſay, he cannot poſſibly help 
it, When a man goes to the office to 
receive his money, he is obliged to ſign 
his name to that ſame forfeit, before he 
can receive any money at all: if he re- 
fuſes to ſubmit to this impoſition, he 
may go without, and fare. An actor 
can never boaſt of much affluence, or 
conſiderable progreſs in the world. He 
gets himſelf into a ſtrange country, 
where he can find no friends or aſſiſt- 
ance: The little he had, perhaps, he 
expended in his travels and way thither. 
Ten pounds is a wonderful object to a 

country 
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country performer; for a leſs ſum than 
that, no man can export himſelf to 
Dublin. Finding, of courſe, the above 
ſhameful and unexpected circumſtances 
taking place every week, he flies from 
his engagement, and returns to England, 
where he very ſoon finds himſelf arreſted 
and thrown into priſon ; for which the 
Manager has this legal pretext, that fo 
the money, agreed for in the articles, is 
paid, on or before the 26th of May, it in- 
demnifies himſelf, and ſubjects the actor 
to a penalty of five hundred pounds. 
Why not defend the action, then, ſays 
another? Surely, an Engliſh Jury, on 
having ſach ſhameful proceedings pro- 
perly repreſented to them, would reſcue 


the defendant in the moſt honourable 


manner ? But, in reply, what man 1s40 
very ready to come forward and bail a 
country ſtroller for five hundred pounds? 
Where is that love of juſtice ſo eaſily 
to be found? Nay, ſo very apprehen- 
five are men now a- days, that even one 
brother is ſeldom to be perſuaded to 
come forward in ſuch a buſineſs for an- 

other. 
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another. The final conſequence then 
of the affair is, that the poor actor is ar- 
reſted for breach of articles and thrown 
into priſon, perhaps, for life. 


q— „ 
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The friends of Mr. D— may ſay, in 


priſon ? I anſwer, Wilſon ; Moſs ; poor 
Brown now lies in Sheffield jail. His 
preſent dilemma, however, may teach 
him to feel for the miſerable captivity 
of others, From many he has extorted 
money to adjult the difference; the pay- 
ment of two or three hundred pounds 
he has received from Wilſon, from Mrs. 
Robinſon, from Mrs. Billington, and ſe- 
veral others, 


Another pleaſunt circumſtance attend- 
ng an Iriſh engagement is this, parti- 
cularly to a delicate and feeling mind : 
When an actor or actreſs goes to receive 
their ſalary; they are obliged to ſtand 
on fome diſmal narrow ſtairs, huddled 
together, which lead to the office, and 
mix among the whole group of lamp- 
lighters, 


reply to this, who has he ever put in 
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hearſal every morning, at ten o' clock; 
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lighters, ſcene-ſhifters, carpenters, tay- 
lors, and ſo forth, who repair, with ga- 
ping mouths and hungry ſtomachs, to 
this rendezyous of poverty, diſgrace, and 
miſery. 


D— 
ever, 
nion, 
to it. 
Woma 
nager 
mean 


In Dublin they ſeldom perform more ir g. 
than three times a week. The old plays 
are in general repreſented, for the Ma- 
nager can ſeldom afford to get up any 
new productions. The performers, ne- 
vertheleſs, are regularly called to re- 


right, 
poſes. 
princi 
woma 
then! 


il 
though I have really known them to lit Bl — 45 


up, on that buſineſs, till four in the cularly 
morning. If the plays fixed on to be TEE 
repreſented are very perfect, the Mana- refreſi 
ger has others called, never intended to EPS 
be performed, but merely to create a diſ- nie ho 
guſt among the perfarmers, and acquire 


long— 
a conſiderable number of forfeits. 
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hen t 
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let of t 
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A Manager, let him be who or what 
he may, has been-looked upon among 
the profeſſion as an object of awe and 
terror, Many of the fair ſex regard Mr. 

| D 
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D in the light of a fre man; how- 


4 ever, as I have already given my opi- 
„aon, 1 ſhall not now make any addition 
* to it. At the ſame time, let any fine 
* woman belong to the theatre, the Ma- 
nager, by ſome means or another, finds 

means to obtain poſſeſſion of her perſon. 

ia If ſhe obſtinately perſeveres in acling 
ny right, he literally /arves her to his pur- 
la- poles. Flattery is the grand ruling 
wy principle that actuates and governs a 
1c- {WE woman's conduct Give her a good part, 
re. chen let the Manager ſlip in opportunely, 
K praiſe her riſing merit, paſs a few com- 
fit pliments on her perſon, and moſt part:- 
the cularly on her dreſs, preſs her cloſely, 
be faxe her into a bye-room to offer her ſome 
Sig refreſhment, and then ſhe often falls a 
| to aim to the ſnares laid for her Should 
di- Ide however withſtand all theſe tempta- 
me lons—refuſe all the Manager's fine 
offers, and reject his infamous addreſſes, 

hen the Prompter receives immediate 
hat Wrders to ſend the inflexible fair one a, 
ons Het of the moſt inſignificant parts, which 
705 ine ſpiritedly refuſes—the conſequence 
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is, ſhe gets forfeited, receives no money, 
flies from her engagement, is arreſted, 
thrown into priſon, then perhaps is 
obliged to ſubmit at laſt to the hated 
embraces of her proſecutor to effe& her 
emancipation. This laſt meaſure we 
have known to be fact. Through theſe 
libertine and infamous manceuvrez, 
which were moſt vigorouſly oppoſed to 
our fair Warbler, ſhe hecame the parti- 
cipator of an illicit connection ; but we 
fhall be ſilent on this ſubject for the pre- 
ſent, as we ſoon have to anſwer the great 
crime 6f inceſt alledged againſt her, and 
which being brought forward as the 5 
enormity, muſt be %% replied to. 
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Aſſertions ſhould not be advanced 
without proofs can be adduced ; we have 
juſt ſaid, that many unhappy females 
and performers have been brought to 
the brink of infamy and poverty by the 
machinations of Mr. D—; we will nov 
prove what we have affirmed : It » 
"ory remembered, that a Mifs T, 


* lady poſſeſſed of every accom: 
NI —— 


| i * 1 
| pliſhment, being diſcharged from Co- 
1 yent-Garden Theatre, made an engage» 
ment with the Irith Manager, under the 
name of Mrs. A—n --bcing a beautiful 
nnd elegant woman, the ſoon ſtruck our 
hero, who, finding that he could not 
accompliſh his purpoſes ſo eaſily as his 
Vanity and power led him to imagine, he 
ſoon flew to his old practice of ſtarving 
the beſieged into compliance. Some 
little time after this unhappy connec- 


ey, 
ed, 
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arti- 


t we 
pre: tion ſhe was afflicted with a moſt violent 
reit diſorder, that broke out over her face and 


body in large blotches. -A countenance 
that lately pleaſed and facinated, now 
proved nauſeous and diſguſting In this 
ſitvation ſhe continued for ſome time, 
and after experiencing every ill uſage and 


and 


e fi 


anced 


have barbarity, ſhe went to Cork, where ſhe 
males fell in with a Quaker Captain, who took 
ht to ber over with him to America“ Then 


y the ſhould not the public join in the moſt 
no indignant reprobation of a wretch, 
It WF ho has been the ſole cauſe of aliena- 


* ting the affections of an indulgent buſ+ 
'* band 


. 
com- 


ment, RIDGWAY AGAIN. 
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Sl, who is really a good att, It 
was engaged a few ſeaſons back at the D—': 
Dublin Theatre, with his wife, on 2 as we 
ſalary of eleven pounds a week—not. WW for a 
withſtanding this agreement he received ing z 
one guinea only, after a period of ſeven matic 
weeks! !—Nay, in ſuch a manner was he receiv 


pinched by the repeated defaults of the the tl 
Manager's payments, that he was obliged them 
to pledge his watch on the Saturday, WW tire ti 
when he expected and was refuſed pay. 
ment, to acquire a Sunday's dinner. 80 
Theat! 
Numberleſs are the inſtances that | ever, 
could bring forward on this occaſion, They 
but as I do not wiſh to ſwell the book them, 
with repetitions of what tend to anſwet ¶ ed int 
the ſame purpoſe, I will ſubjoin no tious 
more.—Suffice it to ſay, on this occa- Nexpoſt 
ſion, that the ſupernumeraries of the ¶ co be 
theatres are frequently ſo much diſtreſſed, Wi 
as to be under the actual neceflity of 
ſtealing the 'performers' cloaths whilſt 
they are doing their dennen on the 


ſtage. 
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it muſt be underſtood, 'that Mr. 
D—'s apartments in the theatre, anſwer 
as well for a brothel in the morning, as 
for a gambling rendezvous in the even- 
ing; in the outer-room ſtand the dra- 
matic courtiers—and when their maſter 
receives any of the ladies belonging to 
the theatre to enjoy a tete- d- tite, he gives 
them a wink, and they accordingly re- 
tire till the S nee is concluded. 


lor, 
the 
12 
lot- 
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s he 
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So much for the preſent fate of the Iriſh 
Theatre. —Half of the enormities, how- 
ever, practiſed in it, are not related here. 
They who have the furor of acting on 
them, and they who have already enter- 
ed into the ſervice, may learn to be ca1- 
tious how they croſs the Channel.—The 
expoſure of one, is a ſacrifice that ought 
to be made, to avert the ruin and de- 


vat! 
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book 
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1 no 
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eſſed, ſtruction of hundreds. We will now 
ty of {ſſconclude this ſubject, with obſerving, 
vhilſt chat the greateſt bait laid for a country 
1 the actor, is the punctuality with which 


D= generally pays the performers of the 
London Theatres, who go over to Dublin 
15 in 


5 


in the light of lars Theſe he is obliged 

to. pay; and on any application being 
made to them by a ruſtic ſtroller, they, 
of courſe, cannot ſpeak. otherwiſe than 
we of the Manager: s integrity. + 


The n next Sm that made Mr. 
Dok a greater object of natoriety, was the 
pigeoning of the lottery-office-keepers in 
Dublin—though we cannot pity the lat- 
ter, in reſpect of inſuring, as it leads ſo 
many. poor .and ignorant. people to com- 
mit the worſt of crimes, ſtill all that 
does not in the leaſt wipe away the 
honeſty and good inteng of our hero. 


The facts of that buſineſs : are princl- 
pally thele — | 


8 D— 4 particularly preſſed 
for money, he diſpatched his chere an 
Mr. K—n—y to England, on an honeſt 
embaſſy of viſiting Guildhall early in the 
morning, on the deſign of authenticat- 
ing the firſt ſix drawn numbers, and 


then to make the beſt and quickeſt of 
| 7 c his 
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N 
his way back to Dublin. No one in the 
world could have poſſibly completed his 


office with more diſpatch and ſucceſs 
than Mr. K 


, for he immediately ſet 
of poſt to Holy-head or Park-gate, we 
cannot aſcertain which; and hiring a 
veſſel, which fortunately happened to 
lie at anchor, he made -his way to Ire- 
land a conſiderable period of time before 
the poſt: on his arrival, Mr. D-w—n 
was ſent to the office of Le Fevre and 


Co. to mſure theſe numbers to the amount 


ot {ix thouſand pounds; they were ac- 
cordingly infured ; and, on the arrival 
ot the packet with the ſtate of the draw- 


ing, they very modeſtly ſent to the office 


tor the money inſured ;_ which, on ſuſ- 


picion of ſome foul dealings, were pe- 
emptorily refuſed : This immedietely 


brought on a law-ſuit between the par- 


ties, the reſult of which was, D— reco- 
ered the whole amount of his inſur— 
g ance; and the lottery-offices, after be- 
ig put to an enormous expence, were 
q obliged to compound with government, 
na very conſiderable ſum of money, for 
3 dluing illegal inſurances, 


So 
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So much for pigeoning. When the 
buſineſs came to be known, not a corner 
in any of the public Iriſh newſpapers 
but were ſtampt with the name of D— 
and Co. decorated on one fide with the 
emblem of a prgeon flying from Eng- 
land to Ireland, with his beak filled with 
inſurance tickets. 


The laſt object of notoriety our hero 
was engaged in, is that affair for which 
he is now impriſoned. Truth has been 
our aim through this brief ſketch, which 
we defy any one to call in queſtion. No 
man (as the Compiler of Mrs. B—'s Me- 
moirs obſerves) is free from error. Mr. 
2, of courſe, like other poor frail 
mortals, 1s not exempt from it. No one 
can be his defender in any one circum- 
{ſtance which we have hitherto brought 
forward. Every one, however, mult Wl 
ſtand up for Mr. D, reſpecting the fact: 
of his late fatal affair—fatal we fer 
(but hope not) to himſelf and his fam: 
ly. Inpartiality thould be always leagued 
with Truth. Both theſe excellent qualitics, 

we 
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ve hope, will be attributed to us by all 
our Readers. 


Mr. D 's benefit taking place du- 
ning the engagement of Mr. Incledon, the 
latter kindly offered to exert his excel- 
lent powers in Mr. D-—n's behalf. 
The advertiſement of which attracted, 
as they always did, a crowded and fa- 


nerd ſhionable audience. Mr, I— n was, 
nich Wl very unfortunately and really, taken very 
deen Till. The play, of courſe, was obliged to 
hich be changed —a violent tumult in conſe- 
No quence enſued —apologies made, but 
Me- moſt vehemently refuſed. Mr. D—, at 
Mr, laſt, was called upon to appear, which 
trail ne accordingly did; but all turned out 
one ineffectual as before. Some young bucks 
zum in the boxes grew outrageous, and moſt 
ught Wprovokingly inſolent: They inſiſted on 
mull the Manager aſking pardon of the houſe 
mY Won bis knees, after informing them, that 


WW boever was diſpleaſed with the cir- 
geumitance, might have 7heir money re- 
earned. Down on your knees, and beg 
1 pardon, 


fami- 
aguel 
Uities, 

ve 


Ma 
—— — 
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ardan," however, was ſtill the exclama- 
tion of theſe magnanimous bloods. In. 
ſolent requifition—beneath the dignity 
of manhoad, and which a man could ne- 
ver demand. This, of courſe, was very 
properly and ſpiritedly refuſed by D—. 
The lamps and benches began to expe- 
rience a general demolition. Mr. C. D—, 


the counſellor, was in the front of the 


houſe, and, naturally incenſed at a fight 
which might involve his brother and 
family in ſome very difagreeable conſe- 
quences, took a decided part in the bu- 
fineſs; and ſeizing hold of the firſt ag- 
greffor that he beheld, very properly 
puniſhed him for his wantonneſs and 
preſumption. Mr. R. D—, ſeeing his 
brother involved in imminent danger 
from the ſuperiority of numbers, came 


to his aſſiſtance, and drove the principa 
rioter from the houſe. The public ar: 
already acquainted with the reſult f 
the buſineſs, namely, that Mr. C. D- 
is impriſoned for twelve months, and 


Mr. R. D— for fix months. 


- 


Now 
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Now, for a few moments of impartial 
reflection. Every public man has, in 
general, a complete hoſt of enemies; 
theſe fall to the lot (in more than an 
ordinary portion) of Mr. R. D—. The 
patent of the Iriſh theatre depends on 
the good behaviour of the patentee : the 
preſent Manager, of courſe, has forfeited 
it, by his late fatal ſentence of impriſon- 
ment. Thouſands were ready to ſeize 
on the-property of- an unfortunate indi- 
vidual=an'individual on whom, in this 
reſpe&, depends the exiſtence arid hap» 
pineſs of a wife and nine children. 


As. we have concealed no names 
through the whole of this publication, 
the parties, then, who are endeavouring 
to become the maſters of D—'s property 
are, Meſſrs. C h and 8 . The 
world account them good men, but in 
this reſpect they are moſt faulty: As 
huſbands and fathers themſelves, they 
ought to feel for one, Mr. D— is now 
to be pitied, as an unfortunate man. 
Misfortune, in general, ſoftens the edge 
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of hatred, and makes it incline to tender 
ſenſations. Our hero's preſent ſituation 
will, no doubt, teach him to feel for 
that of others: Captivity will make him 
releaſe thoſe who feel it from his own 
power. The priſon door, we hope, will 
ſoon be open to all parties. May for. 
give, and be forgiven, prove the general 
motto! 


Let the man in power reflect for a 
moment, that he muſt be judged, well 
as judge — The indiſcretion of a mo- 
ment, hurried on by paſſion and felt- 
pr eſervation, may be overlooked and for- 
given. Reflect, that a worthy woman, 
the affectionate mother of nine children, 


who has been an ornament to, and an 
affluent member of ſociety, may be 
plunged, with her innocent offspring, 
in poverty and miſery, from the ill. 
guided zeal of her huſband—ill-guided, 
as the Court of Juſtice ſays—not that 
we arrraign, but appeal to it only i in the 
preſent inſtance. 


We 
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and the Inſh Theatre to ſhew, in one 
reſpect, that Mrs. B- cannot be called 
his ruin or ſeduction ; to ſhew the in- 
famous intent of Mr. R—, in endeavour- 
ing to prejudice the really fond huſband, 
and the affectionate wife, againſt our 
lovely Syren ; to raiſe the ſcrupulous 
part of the female ſex againſt her; to 
blacken and to ruin her in the opinion 
of a a generous Public: To ſhew that the 
ctreſſes, who viſit the Iriſh ſtage, are 
W more ſubject to be /educed than ſeduce.— 
We hope, however, that Mr. D—'s pre- 
Went ſituation has taught him to feel and 
reflect, that if the lenient hand of mer- 
Wicy ſhall emancipate him from the gloomy 
Horrors of a jail, that he will endeavour 
Wenceforward to make the Iriſh ſtage as 
Peſpectable as it is now otherwiſe. 


But to proceed with our anſwer— 


Mrs. B- is accuſed in her Memoirs of 
Wc, both with her father and brother, 
Mr. R—. This is a moſt damnable 
ö 5 8888 falfe- 


We have given this ſketch of Mr. D= 
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falfehood. The circumſtances which WAR 
may lead him to the ſuſpicion of ſuch + Ml Mr. 
crime, and which evidently have led lent 


him into a maze of error and infamy, Wi and. 
are theſe==There was a foreigner, who obta 
played the violin, we believe, at Vaux. aul 


hall, and whoſe name, to the beſt of ot ele, 
knowledge, was Agus or Augus, though Wl bis x 
his brother muſic called him Arg. th 
This man certainly made an attempt to of © 
commit a rape on Mrs, B— at eleven 
years old, but did not ſucceed For thi een 
offence he was to have taken his trial 
at Kingſton, but found means to eſcape 
from the kingdom, in which he ha 
never been ſince. As the continuation 
of ſuch a ſubject may lead us into 
many mdecencies as are accumulated by 
the moral Mr. R— through the Me. 
moirs; we ſhall ſay no more upon it— 
Suffice it to ſay, that the above circum. 
ſtance is the fats. 


Reſpecting as 3 of D—, fot ö ed 
which his wife has the moſt part of the 


reprehenſ jon laid upon her; we think 
hel 


1 


ner leſs ſo than any other of the party, 


> Mr. C— and Mr. D— laid the moſt vio- 
1 lent ſieges to the perſon of our Syren, 
wh W and left no meaſure unaccompliſhed to 
* obtain their purpoſes. If the huſband 
Wh vould go to Liverpool, or any where 
N elſe, on a cock and a bull errand, leave 
be his wite in a ſtrange kingdom, expoſed 


Sto the arts and inveiglements of a train 


＋ Wot confeſſed debauchees; could Mrs. 
4 8, young and artleſs as ſhe then was, 
open to all the allurements of flattery 
- this i 
„ad promiſes, be ſo very blameable as 
trial ; 
ſcape i her biographer pictures her to be.—No, 


Ne reply Though it is not our intent 


» ha Wl 
V lupport vice or immadeſty, we can- 


N A ot help taking notice of the above, pars 
E 4 by ; Icularly when Mr. R— fo rigidly, 
5 Me. hough laughably dwells on Mrs. B—'s 


1 aving been the ſole cauſe of alienating 
At he affections of an indulgent Huſband. 


Theſe are the two capital counts al- 
_ 3 edged againſt the character of Mrs. 
c 1 22 theſe, the Compiler of her 
F Wicmoirs dwells, as he ſuppoſes, with 


thin 
va Very 


into the world. 
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very witty double-entendres ; but, in reali. 
ty, with the moſt infamous indecencies, 
Now and then he charges her with hay. 
ing injured almoſt the whole country.— 
The loving correſpondence he holds with 
his friends in Jermyn-ſtreet, has noy 
enabled him, by experience, to rival his 
friend Mr. Leake in his ingenious com- 


poſition 3; and then, becauſe he finds Wi 
Himſelf at a loſs for abute, he rail; \ 


againſt the prodigality of the managers, vn 
for rewarding the talents of Mrs. B, in evic 
a manner, as he imagines, ſo very profuſe ſtan 
hen it is very generally known, that —T 
no profeſſional woman, for a continua. nati 
tion, brings more money to the man- 8 


gerial coffers, than our beautiful Syren, 
If ſhe impoſes on her employers, how ha 
he impoſed on the Public, by ſending ſuch 
an infamous and ſcandalous catchpenny 


The writer of this had the fatisfac- 
tion of ſeeing Mrs. B make her appear: 
ance in Emily, in the Woodman, att! 
the appearance of her Memoirs; uy 
Wi 


r 

af? | with the moſt heart-felt ſatisfaction, was 
one, among hundreds, who joined in 

convincing her, that the malignant 

blow lately levelled at her, proved futile 

vich and impotent—Convinced her, that me- 

nit and beauty like her's, might ſtand up 


now 

his undaunted, againſt a thouſand R-—lls 

:0M- and Rs. | 

finds 

* We were ſorry however, to obſerve, 
= à trepidation and languor upon her, 

5 1 evidently ariſing from the late circum- 

Fuſe ſtance —Why ſhould: that have been? 

bg —The Public are ever candid and good- 

AE. natured— Conſcious, at the ſame time, 

that the beſt of them cannot eſcape cen- 

nan: 

ſure and calumny. 

yren, 

w has 


| Though Mrs. B— was unſucceſsful 
in preferring a bill of indictment againſt 
the Publiſher of her Memoirs; the 
Chief Juſtice, however, we are happy 
_ by obſerve, has thought proper to grant 
. the rule. againſt Mr. B—, moved lately 
Pe 6 b M E {ki . ; . 5 
alte Mr. Erſkine, in the Court of King's 
e ench; and there is but little doubt that 
with 


- ſuch Ui 
penn 


K a Jury 


Wl 
il 
| 

| 
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a Jury of Engliſhmen, ſiding with 
beauty and merit, moſt illiberally attack- 
ed and ſtabbed at, as it has been, will 
puniſh the offender, as they, in the 
awful truſt repoſed in them, ſhall think 
beſt; and thereby, in ſome meaſure, 
heal the wound given to our fair plain- 


tiff, 


Another circumſtance that we have 
it in our power to acquaint our readers 
with, is, that the inhabitants of St. 
James's pariſh, as all good citizens ought 
to do, intend to puniſh the Publiſher, as 
far as their power wall extend, for ſend- 
ing a book into the world, calculated in 
every ſenſe to debauch the minds of their 
daughters, wives, and families ; for even 
at this early period Mrs. B—'s Memoirs 
have crept into all the ſixpenny mag: Wl 
zines, pamphlets, and publications. . 


We ſhall conclude this intelligence, 
with hinting, merely, as Mr. R— vaunts 
ſo much of his own decency and inte- 
grity, reprehending Mrs. B— at the ſame 

* time 


8 
time for ſuch extreme looſeneſs and 
horrible depravities, that when he ſent 
her Memoirs into the world, they were 
only to ſerve as a fair and virtuous com- 
panion to his chaſte publication of Capt. 
Ms and other rich authors luſcious and 
fanciful Sonnets, which have crept into 
the cloſets of both old and young—Into 
hands, where a diſcovery would ſurprize 
all, and ſhudder even the moſt depraved. 


ave 
ders 


| + : Mr. — having favored the Public 
ugnt with a poetic compoſition at the conclu- 
T, a8 ſon of his Memoirs, we ſhall, in this 
lend- reſpect, intrude on our readers, and fol- 
ed in Now his example. 

their 
even 
mois 
Naga, 
8. 
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ADDRESSED TO 


Mas. BILLINGTON. 


I. 


Hark! how yon haughty rough-hewn tow'r, 
The gloomy ſeat of magic pow'r, 

With Harmony*s divineſt notes reſounds ; 
Enchanted with the ſoothing ſtrain, 
Bold Edgar ſeeks the ſhady plain, 

With ſoul exulting, to its fartheſt bounds ; 

Good God! exclaims the wond'ring youth, 

What voice of harmony and truth 

Thus ſtrikes my heart with its ſeraphic lays. 
Hark! how ſhe tunes her warbling throat, 
Whilſt feather'd choirs repeat the note: 

Euterpe wond'ring ſtands enwrapt in mute amaze, 
The youth with flow, with anxious pace, 
Guides to the ſoul · attractive place, 

| With ſuüll attentive ſtep ſteals o'er the verdant plain, 

| And liſt; with rapture to the faſcinating ſtrain, 


Lull'd 


ee te bee . 
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II. 


Lull'd by the ſoft melodious ſound, 
Beneath the gate - way's arch profound, 

Two Hyrcan tygers deep entranced lay; 
Their bloody chaps retain'd a grin, 
Rude ſymbol of the joy within ; 

And fporting, paſt th* harmonious hours away. 
O! thou lovely, warbling Fair, 

Sweet baniſher of ev'ry care, 

What ſource of joy muſt thou to Edgar prove ; 
Nor Orpheus? lute, nor Amphion's lyre, 
Could fuch emotions e'er inſpire, 

As thou ſweet child of Harmony and Love. 
Now through the hall the youth repairs, 
And now he climbs the gothic ſtairs ; 

And hark ! beneath his ſtep the dreary pile rebounds, 


The blood-ſtain'd battlements with Beauty's name reſounds, 


III. 


Before the porch in phalanx'd rows, 
Vindictive Furies bent their bows, 

And rear'd their hoſtile banners to his fight 5 
The youth, with Cupid's arrows gor'd, 
Un ſheath'd his glitt'ring keen-edg*d ſword, 

And dauntleſs put the jarring hoſt to flight, 
With ardour and with conqueſt fluſh'd, 
Through the wide portal Edgar ruſh'd 


Then 


= on 


Then view'd the fair with ecſtaſy elate; 
Attended by the Delphic god, . 
O'er the rough dome they lightly trod, 


No longer bound in chains by magic fate.— 
She gaye the youth her lily hand, 
Then waving it, with ſoft command, 
Through formidable arches flew alert and gay, 
Jon Edgar ſmil'd and figh'd, then wiſh'd the god away. 


IV. 


' 
Now they had reach'd the deſtin'd hall, 
The trembling fair, with dire appall, 


Breath'd her ſoft notes with energy divine ; 
Thro' the dread porch they ſwiftly glanc'd, 
Where hell-born Diſcord lay entranc'd, 

A ſleeping victim to the tuneful Nine; 
Around her head the ſnakes lay ſtill, 

"EY Obedient to the Syren's will, 

And to her lays ſubmiſſive, lowly cring'd ; 
But ſtill ſhe tun'd her magic ſong, 


The ſcatter'd Furies join the throng ; 


Whilſt with their blood the youth his weapon ting'd. 
When Diſcord ſlain, the happy pair 
To tuneful manſions ſwift repair; < 
'hilſt ſphere to ſphere re-echo thund'ring from above, 
Nd heav'n reſounds with Billington and with Love; 


NI S. 
Then 
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